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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however’ 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue ° 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”* 


Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 











Pr 


Steel-Traps of the most approved “Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent 


Garden-Hves ¢ ‘AD new and very “complete ar- 
ticle called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 


PPRAP AALS 


Sewing-Silks: “Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Miter, C. Otps, Agents. 


re rn 


an assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 


Mes. E. a Superintendents. 


ARRARA 


Cravats ¢ Satin. Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van VELzER; Superintendent. 





Palm-leaf Hats manufactured ‘and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


AA 


Miliing Custom “work done as 1s usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Haws, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes=-=-Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 





Designing “and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 


De Larre, Oneida Association. 


LLL LILO 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Putnen Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, Vt. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


Levee PAPRPLSPAPPPADIAAARAAAL BA 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Novrs. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onerpa Association. Price 12 cts. 

Es Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
Stte, as distinctly as possible. 





The Captive. 
When Israel, captive for their sins, 
By the cold stream sat down in tears, 
They could not wake one joyful strain 
To cheer them through those lingering years. 


For memory faithful to the past, 
Recalled loved scenes ; the temple’s shrine, 

The cultured fields, the olive groves, 
The hills and vales of Palestine. 


They see no beauty where they dwell, 
But weep where Chaldees’ sons rejoice, 

O’er scenes as fair, as fertile fields, 
As grace the country of their choice. 


And there are times as on we tread, 
When burdens sore our spirits press, 

The heart with pain can only throb, 
Beuting to tuneless wretchedness. 


Hoarding each ill with ‘ miser care,’ 
Thought lingers round what we are not, 

And on each weakness loves to dwell, 
With all our wealth in Christ forgot. 


But Memory wakes to truth and right, 
The past in dim oblivion lies, 
And tuned to joy’s exultant note, 
The strains from Zion’s harps arise. 
Verona, N. ¥. H. N. L. 





The Secret of Happiness. 
Home Talk by J. H. N. 

Let us search for the secret of happiness, 
i. e., the true play of the passions, such as 
makes and secures happiness in heaven.— 
There, people are in a state of continual 
and perfect blessedness without the dan- 
ger of reaction. There is an arrangement 
of the forces of their nature, such as se- 
cures them from the intoxication of plea- 
sure, or being carried away by prosperity. 
This is a secret that can be ascertained 
here as well asin heaven. We can know 
precisely what it is; but it will require 
some study and insight. It is somewhat 
like understanding the operations of a 
steam-engine. We find it rather per- 
plexing to understand how the steam 
acts, first on one side of the piston and 
then on the other—how the alternation 
of valves takes place. There is a self- 
regulating arrangement of machinery and 
forces; i.e., the same force that drives 
the piston in one direction, also shifts 
the valves at the right time, and turns the 
piston in another direction. No interfer- 
ence of the engineer is needed to reverse 
its play and give it reciprocal motion : 
the steam does its own shifting of the 
valves. 

Now if a man, under the full force of 
passions, enjoyments, and loves of various 
kinds, were corrected and regulated by 
a law in himself, free from external influ- 
ences,—-checked by his own passions, he 
would be like a steam-engine that opens 
and shuts its own valves. This is the 
secret of happiness. And it can certainly 
be discovered. We can find out precisely 
how all our passions may open and shut 
their own valves, so as to aply their forces 
in a safe and effective manner, giving re- 
ciprocal motion. Whether I shall be able 
to satisfy the demands of the problem at 
present, I cannot tell ; but I can, at least, 
see one or two approximations to it. 

In the first place, the great difficulty in 
regard to happiness, as thiugsare in the 
world, is that happiness generates desire 
for more happiness of the same kind, and 
generates that desire out of proportion to 
the happiness itself. A man goes to work 
to make money. When he has got as 





much money as at a previous period in 


his life he would have thought enough to 
answer all his purposes and satisfy his 
heart, he has then generated a desire for 
more. The enjoyment has expanded the 
desiring part of his nature. The enjoying 
part of his nature ( which is the interior, 
we muy say, of the desiring part) has 
quickened the desiring part, so that he 
wants more: and whenhe has got more, 
he wants more still. The desire constantly 
outruns the enjoyment. This is torment- 
ing. There is no satisfaction in it. Con- 
sidering desire and enjoyment as a duality 
that necessarily coéxists in all cases, 
then, if desire exceed enjoyment you are 
unhappy as a matter of course. You are 
unhappy in proportion as desire exceeds 
enjoyment, and happy only in proportion 
as enjoyment exceeds desire. When 
passions generate desires faster than they 
are realized, there is no possibility of 
happiness 

In respect to this matter, the point to be 
gained is, to attain a chronic state of mind 
and heart, in which any given enjoyment 
shall not create a desire for more of the 
same kind. Let there be a reduction of de- 
sire, and increase of enjoyment. For, ob- 
serve, there isnodanger in enjoyment itself. 
It is the effect of enjoyment—the effer- 
vescence of imagination and reproduction 
of new desires—that is the real mischief. 
Enjoyment itself does no harm. On the 
contrary, it is good and only good; but 
it is the imagination and desires that rise 
upon it, and in consequence of it, that 
are the-temptations and mischiefs. 


Now instead of trying to reduce our en- 
joyments, we must find a way to increase 
our enjoyments, and reduce our destres— 
shift the balance between them, and get 
our desires and attractions subdued under 
our enjoyments. And I verily believe 
this can be done: if I did not, I should 
never expect to be happy. I am sure, if 
there isa heaven where people are holy, 
they have attained that thing. I am sure 
that Christ had that regulation of him- 
self, and that in offering to be a Savior 
to us, he offers to bring us into the same 
state. If we are to be washed in his 
blood and made clean and white, it will 
come by his accomplishing this very 
thing—teaching us how to enjoy more, 
and desire /ess. 


Enjoyment relates to something that is 
present ; desire relates to something that 
is absent. Desire reachesinto the inane, 
either in time or space. It looks after good 
that is distant from us, or that is in the 
future. Enjoyment looks at the good that 
is present. 

Now the question for solution is, 
whether we cannot accustom ourselves to 
enjoying the good that is present, and re- 
duce our attention to good that is absent. 
If we can—if, when a good thing is given 
to us, instead of inciting us to wish for 
more, and look abroad and long for a rep- 
etition of this good thing, we can con- 
centrate our Jife on the enjoyment of the 
present blessing, then we have one great 
requisite of eternal happiness, 


This is, in fact, nothing more nor les 


does not expect us to be piened, with 
evil; the idea of contentment assumes 
that we have good ; but God does require 
us to appreciate the good we have to such 
an extent, as will reduce to a modest de- 
gree our desires for good that is absent and 
future. I think we all know by experience 
that it is possible to be contented; and 
when we come to introduce into this state 
of sentiment a returning spirit of thank- 
Julness toward God, we know there is a 
wonderful luxury in contentment—in 
holding ourselves satisfied with what we 
have. Continence, or true contentment, 
then, is the first thing to be attained 
in order that we may be able to bear hap- 
piness. Ina loose unregulated state of 
the feelings, passions and desires, if God 
should lavish happiness upon us, it would 
inflate us with such a lust for more, and 
so enlarge our imagination, and concep- 
tions of what we might have, that the 
happiness he gave us would be only a tor- 
ment to us. We must in one way or 
another strengthen our spirits, and make 
an end of this excessive elasticity, which 
allows them to be so monstrously inflated 
by a little happiness. Strengthen . the 
boiler so that it will hold the steam that 
is put into it. 

I can discover one other secret in the 
matter of happiness , namely, that in or- 
der to be happy, we must have power to 
withdraw instantaneously from any spe- 
cific method of happiness, any particular 
kind of enjoyment, at pleasure, and turn 
directly to any other form of enjoyment. 
This power is something like that of a 
valve in a steam engine. We must have 
power to shut the valve instantaneously. 
When the force of our life is pushing in 
any particular direction, we must be able 
to shut it off, and turn it in any other 
direction. 

The true idea is that our life is a unit, 
like steam in a boiler ; there are a great 
many different pipes and channels through 
which it issues. It turns toward God, 
the Primitive church, toward society, to- 
ward love, toward eating and drinking, 
and toward all the various pleasures that 
we are capable of ; but still it is but one 
life, like steam in a boiler—a wait, And 
the force in any given channel is propor- 
tioned to the whole amount of pressure 
in the boiler. Find out the pressure on 
a single square inch in the boiler, and it 
will tell you exactly how much pressure 
there is in any pipe open to the boiler ; 
and so, if you find out how much interior 
life a man has, it will tell you precisely 
how strong the force will be in any given 
passion, any outlet of his life. 

Now the thing wanted to make life 
safe and useful, i.e., to make us fit to 
have happiness, is, that we be able, by 
something equivalent to closing a valve, 
to shut off our life from any given chan- 
nel, and return and compress it in our- 
selves, or turn it into another channel— 
and do it instantaneously, and without 

in. 

God made us to enjoy every thing in 
succession—that is the nature of the en- 
gine ; and if we try to get all our enjoy- 








than the attainment of contentment. God 


ment in one line of things, we shall find 
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ourselves out of gear with the whole uni- 
verse of God. We cannot possibly be 
happy in any such way as that. The 
only way to be happy, is to be able to 
enjoy every thing. This is impossible so 
long as we have no command of ourselves. 
There are valves in our heart and nature, 
that we can instantaneously apply, and 
throw the life which way we will. As the 
inventor said, (when we went to see his 
new rotary steam-engine,) ‘We want to 
be able to cut the steam off short.’ 

Observe now that this ‘cutting the 
steam off short,’ must be done by the force 
of the steam itself, and not by a separate 
apparatus. Our discretion, caution, and 
legality, are not to stand over the valve 
and regulate it ; it must be done by the 
force of the steam. It looks like a com- 
plicated affair, but it must be done ; and 
we will study upon it till we find out how 
to do it. 

We must not think of anything short 
of having ability to withdraw instantane- 
ously from any given channel of enjoy- 
ment, not only without pain, but with 
positive pleasure ; and have the with- 
drawal brought about by the force of life 
within us. This is what they can do in 
heaven ; and we must find out the way 
to do it. 

We have spoken frequently about com- 
pound action ; and all the philosophy 
that has been brought out on that subject, 
may be applied to love and its objects. 
Compound love is required as much as 
compound action. All that was said 
about training ourselvs to rapidity of mo- 
tion, in turning from one thing to another, 
and doing many things at once, may be 
applied to passion. We must have that 
same versatility of passion. Our uni- 
tary life must have perfect versatility in 
every direction. Then we shall not in- 
jure, or wear out any susceptibility of en- 
joyment. All our susceptibilities will be 
kept in good repair, and we shall be in 
loving relations to the great universe. 
Our love will turn towards all lovable 
things: and so we shall not lack for ma- 
terial of enjoyment. ° 

When an enjoyment is taken away from 
you, it is simply shutting the valve , and 
now see how much, or rather how little, 
reason there is for being grieved about it. 
The true view of the case isthis: I had 
that pleasure up to this time; it was a 
substantial thing ; and I am bound to be 
thankful for it. God has now taken it a- 
way, and he is going to give me another, 
und a fresh one. I can be thankful be- 
fore God for what pleasure I have had, 
and joyful in anticipation of what is to 
come. That is the right attitude of mind 
when any given pleasure is taken away 
from you. The shutting of one valve is 
but the signal of the opening of another. 
There is a great deal said about the resig- 
nation of persons to the dispensations of 
God, when any thing is taken away from 
them. It seems to me that there is no 
great merit in that : God is simply shut- 
ting one valve, that he may open another, 
But people often prevent him from open- 
ing another valve, by insisting that some 
favorite one shall be open, or none. The 


chastity of desire that will let a valve be 
shut instantaneously--the steam cut off 
short—is essential, if we are ever to be 


happy. 3 ; 
Communion with the Spirit of God, 


will arrange our passions s9 that they will 
operate in that way: und it will also 





bring us into a state where the exercise 
of passion, will uniformly start thankful- 
ness in us ; and thankfulness wil] make 
the valves play correctly. 

We must have our passions in a state, 
where they can have the most positive 
delight, without wanting any more, and 
where they will not grumble, if for any rea- 
son they are deprived of particular forms 
of enjoyment. 

The first rule I have given, undertakes 
to chasten desire into subordination to 
enjoyment ; and the second rule, under- 
takes to break up habit. The two 
things will reciprocally help each other. 
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A few Words on the Diet Question. 


‘We believe a man feels as happy after a plain 
dinner as after a luxurious one: certain are we 
that he sleeps the sounder that night, and feels the 
better for it all next day: all the advantage of the 
luxuriant liver is in the transient passage down the 
throat,’—Dr. Hall. 

The above paragraph appeared in our issue of last 
week. It was doubtless written for the edification 
of the over-fed classes, and aimed against that 
action of the appetite which demands the most 
expensive and highly seasoned dishes, without ref- 
erence to their adaptation to the wants of the hu- 
man system. Thus applied, the statement, though 
made in strong language, we think, is unquestion- 
ably acorrect one. But asa statement of a gen- 
eral principle, it strikes us as quite too broad. If 
by ‘luxurious living’ is understood rich, appe- 
tising, highly flavored food, and by a ‘ plain dinner’ 
is meant a combination of potatoes, brown bread, 
codfish and the like articles of diet, it is certainly 
too much to affirm that, as a general rule, one would 
‘feel better all next day’ for eschewing the former 
for the sake of the latter. The different kinds of 
fruits—apples, pears, plums, strawberries, &c., may 
form, or help form, a very luxurious diet: and if 
moderately used, and not abused, probably it will 
be generally admitted that the partakers thereof 
would ‘ feel better’ for the time being and for some 
time following, than if they had partaken of more 
common or prosaic articles. Fruits, according to 
all the light furnished us on the subject, are as well 
adapted to the human system as any other variety 
of food; but we anticipate the time when they will 
be regarded as necessaries—common, every-day 
articles of diet, rather than as luxuries which may 
easily be dispensed with at the table. 

The last sentence of the passage quoted above, 
that ‘ all the advantage to the luxurious liver is in 
the transient passage down the throat,’ deserves 
some examination. It leads us to inquire, What 
was the Lord’s design in endowing man with a sensu- 
ous nature, if there is no benefit derived from its 
gratification? Why were we created with such 
keen susceptibilities of taste, and such an appre- 
ciation of what is superior and excellent in food ?—- 
We do not fellowship at all the kind of philosophy 
that makes a mere machine—a sort of portable 
grist-mill—of a man. It is an ignoble view of 
creation, and belittles the work of the Creator. We 
choose, rather, to think of man a» so constituted 
that the natural action of his sensitive nature, in 
its constant contact with matter, is to bring him 
into fellowship with God—the soul and life of mat- 
ter: and may we not suppose, that in a true state 
of things, such articles of diet as operate most 
pleasurably on the senses, will have the greatest 
agency in directing the current of our life and at- 
tention back to the Giver in thanksgiving and ad- 
oration ?—w. a. H. 




















¢ 
Jesuitism in the other World. 

A writer in the Wew England Spiritualist, al- 
luding to the conversion of Dr. and Mrs. Nichols 
to Catholicism, by means of spirit-communications 
takes a sensible view, inthe following paragraph, of 
the nature of the influences that prevail in the 
sphere from which the rapping manifestations seem 
to emanate : 

I submit asa fact, evidenced in the prevailing 
und extended physical spirit-manifestations, that 
the spirit-world immediately surrounding earth is 
coming into a very close affinity and ‘ rapport’ 
with the mind of men still in the earth-form. This 
is a consequence of man’s progressive phrenological 
development. A century since, the superstition of 
the human mind was such, that spirit-manifestations 
like the present would have subjected the innocent 
mediums to extreme odium and persecution ; hence, 
but few then were given. Now, the human mind is 
so emancipated from superstition, that the spirit- 
world can, with safety to the mediums, address us; 
while the progressed condition, now, of the general 
mind renders the many subject to spirit-action and 
influence. Hence, every variety of character and 
opinion, hete, is attracting kindred prejudices unto 
itself. As those who have left earth, enslaved with 
dogmas and sectarianism, take their mental char- 


acters with them, and, as the great many, as reli- 
gionists, were governed in character by their exter- 
nal, intellectual appreciation of truth, they very 
naturally, on realizing they are not in the place of 
torment they so much feared, conclude they are in 
the place of happiness they so selfishly desired ; 
and, under the law of affinity, being drawn into 
association with those of kindred opinions, I appre- 
hend it may be rationally supposed there are, in 
the spirit-life, directly surrounding earth, commu- 
nities of spirits agreeing in sectarian dogmas, and 
confirming each other therein. 





A Request Answered. 
Rising Star Association, 
Greenville, Ohio, May 16, 1857. } 
To the Oneida Community: Dear Friends :— 

Will you oblige us by sending printed docu- 
ments, or other full information in regard to vour 
monetary and business arrangements? Tell us 
how your property is held; whether your busi- 
ness groups are independent of each other pecu- 
niarily ; what provisions you make in case of 
retiring members; whether your trustees, if you 
have them, are elective, &c. 

We wish to get at the practical basis of the 
different Communities, to guide ourselves, and 
benefit others by the information. 

Yours, &c., W. S. Busu. 


ANSWER. 

This Community, origimating in religious sym- 
pathy, has been formed and governed by the sim- 
plest methods. It probably has less of formal- 
ism and machinery than any organized society of 
similar extent. Its capital is the property of the 
members, simply put together in common stock, 
without the giving of any acknowledgment on 
the part of the Community, or the signing of any 
constitution on the part of the members. The 
real estate is held by six or eight of our promi- 
nent men, some of them large contributors and 
some of them not, whose honor is a guarantee 
that their title will not be used to dispussess the 
Community. In the case of the death of a prop- 
erty-holder, the estate vested in him is devised 
by will to some other member, thus preserving 
its destination to the use of the society. The 
time may come when it will be expedient to seek 
a charter frum the State, but hitherto our self- 
regulating system has seemed to serve us with 
less inconvenience and fewer restrictions than 
a legal incorporation would do. 

In case of the withdrawal of members, we have 
always settled with them to their satisfaction, 
asking only a reasonable time in which to refund 
their contributions. 

In the management of finances, we have a busi- 
ness agent, ALBerT Kinsiry, who keeps the run 
of the Bank and other accounts, makes purchases 
for the family &c., and a Book-keeper, WiLLiam 
A. Hinps. A financial committee of seven, in- 
cluding persons of both sexes, whose taste or 
experience naturally designates them for the po- 
sition, are ready to advise with Mr. Kinsley on 
every measure of importance. On Sunday even- 
ing, the book-keeper presents to the general 
meeting of the Community, an exact statement 
of our pusition, the amount of our debts and 
when they are due, and the amount of our cur- 
rent cash resources. 
of our payments, and receipts during the preced- 
ing week, and the leading items of our expenses 
for the same time. But little time is generally 
occupied by this report, though opportunity is 
given for uny remarks or suggestions which it 
may give rise to. The offices of business agent 
and book-keeper are changeable, and new persons 
from time to time assume their responsibilities, 
as occasion requires. 

Accounts are kept with the different depart- 
ments of business only for the sake of statistical 
reference, or information as to their comparative 
expense or productiveness. There is actually 
no separation of purse or interest of any kind be- 
tween the different groups. Until the present 
seasun, no account was taken of the time of labor 
given to any business. Now the Farm, Garden, 
Trap-shop, and Bag-making departments re- 
quest those who work in them for any period, to 
enter the amount of time on slates prepared 
for the purpose, from whence they ave rendered 
into a table, for reference at the end of the year. 

The harmonizing of all the different business 
movements is effected as follows: In the middle 
of March, a plan of business organization is framed, 
assigning members to the several industrial de- 
partments, and consulting of course, as far as 
possible, each one’s aptitude and inclination in the 
distribution. At the same time a Central Busi- 
ness Committee is appointed, composed the present 
year of eighteen members, selected from all the 
different branches and interests, industrial, ed- 
ucational &c., who meet in the parlor at half-p.st 
ten A. M. every Sunday, and sit till twelve.— 
Each one is called upon in turn, by the chairman, 





and has the opportunity of bringing in any ‘bill’ 


To this is added the amount’ 


(to use a congressional phrase.) or making any 
inquiry or suggestion that his observation of our 
affairs may induce. If any exigency causes the 
department in which he is specially interested 
to require extra help, he applies accordingly, and 
an arrangement is made by which some other 
department volunteers the necessary assistance. 
For instance, by means of such an understanding 
the trap-shop hands have mustered for une or two 
days the present week to help the farmers in 
planting. If any department wishes for a money 
appropriation for the purchase of new materials 
or improvements, (as the nursery group for ex- 
ample, proposing to increase its stock of trees,) a 
committee-man brings in a bill to that effect. 
After suitable deliberation and opportunity for 
discussion, if no objection is made, the measure 
is considered us passed, and a committee is des- 
ignated to carry it into effect. Sometimes the 
question is put to vote, and generally after a fair 
expression of views, the result either for or a- 
gainst any measure is unanimity. Jn this way it 
will be seen that all unusual and important ex- 
penditures, come under the notice of a cunsiderable 
body of Community-representatives, by which the 
best wisdom is secured and all interests are con- 
sulted. In the sessions of the business Com- 
mittee, long speeches are avoided; members are 
expected to keep in view practical measures and 
speak to the point. All who are present, whether 
members of the Committee or not, are free to 
assist in the discussions, and to propose measures. 

This arrangement, with the liberty of unlim- 
ited criticism by all the members every evening, 
cunstitutes all the business, financial, and gover- 
mental machinery that we have. Informal con- 
sultations between the different managers and 
groups, take place as often as is necessary, but 
the hour-and-a-half weekly, of the central com- 
mittee, comprises all the time spent in regular 
business legislation. This economy of time ina 
society, embracing so many branches of industry, 
and whose weekly receipts and expenditures some- 
times amount to one or two thousand dollars, is 
due to the simplicity of our organization, and the 
good fellowship and confidence that prevail among 
the members. 

A word, before closing this long account, on our 
method of doing certain kinds of work, may not 
be out of place. In many instances where the 
thing to be done requires many-handed application 
rather than great streugth or skill, as in picking 
peas or strawberries, cutting corn, building picket- 
fence, piling wood, &c., we tind advantage in call- 


ing the Community out en masse for a limited: 


time, say two or three hours, Women and chil- 
dren engage for that period with enthusiasm, and 
the result is the accomplishment with ease of an 
amount of work that would be tedious, undertaken 
by afew. It is important on such occasions that 
every preparation should be made beforehand, 
tools be furnished on the ground, &c., so that no 
delay may occur after the signal for rallying is 
given. 

There are certain kinds of work that are very 
necessary to be done in every community, but 
which no one would exactly like to undertake as 
a perpetual function. They are what Fourier 
classifies ag ‘repugnant labors,’ such as require 
unusual early rising, or late sitting up, watching 
with the sick, waiting on table, blacking boots, &c. 
These are all disposed of in the Community by a 
system of rutation, which secures their effective 
performance without imposing on any an unpleas- 
ant amount of self-denial. A list of volunteers is 
first called for, which generally enrolls the able 
bodied part of the Community, and from this list 
individuals are invited in turn to serve on the 
specified duty, whatever it may be, for a single 
day ora week, or any term that may be appointed. 

The weekly clothes-washing is performed by 
two sets of volunteers on alternate weeks. The 
names of men and women to work as partners, 
are drawn out by lot, and read on the evening 
preceding the washing-day. ‘The time of duty 
commences at 4 o’clock in the moraing, and ends 
at breakfast. A detachment of half a dozen men 
is detailed to help finish the task during the 
forenoon. 

Breakfast-getting, for our family of nearly two 
hundred requires generally but two women and 
two men. ‘I'he women have some system of rota- 
tion for their part, and the privilege of inviting 
their assistants. 

General readers will excuse the length of de- 
tails respecting our domestic economy, which we 
are sometimes drawn into, in view of their possi- 
ble utility in smocthing the way for other experi- 
mentalists, like our present correspondent, in the 





somewhat untried paths of Association.—c. w. n. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 
----Senator Sumner has declined a 
public dinner, tendered him by the Americen 
merchants residing at Paris. 
.---Messrs. Childs and Peterson an- 


nounce that they will soon publish a memoir of 
the late Dr. Kane, written by Dr. Wm. Elder. 


.---Affairs in Kansas are assuming; 


a favorable aspect. The most important places 
are passing into the hands of Free-State men. 
Twelve Free-State papers are now printed in the 
Territory. 

----Live cattle are selling in New-York 
for 14cts per Ilb., and swine are dying at the 
West in great numbers of a distemper. It is 
said that some of the diseased pork finds its way 
into market. Rather a dubious prospect for meat- 
eaters. 


----A single firm in New-York, taking 
advantage of the late rise in sugar, speculated, it 
is said, to the extent of ordering 10,000 tons, a 
part of which has already armved. The outlay 
for this venture was $900,000, and the profits are 
expected to exceed $250,000. 


.---The Evening Post commences an 
article with—‘ Ourcountry is on the verge of fam- 
ine ;’ and other journals echo the cry. Itis prob- 
ably true that there is a great scarcity of pro- 
visions in many of the Western States. Corn is 
selling for two and three dollars a bushel at dif- 
ferent places, and other commodities range pro- 
portionally high. 


----Says the Tribune, ‘No one could 
readily guess that Indian Corn is selling at $2 to 
$5 per bushel in Kansas, after looking at a bit of 
cornstalk brought from that region by Thaddeus 
Hyatt, esq., and now on exhibition at this office, 
Said stalk grew last year on the Wyandot Re- 
serve, near the Kansas or Kaw River, is seven in- 
ches in circumference at the lowest joint, and over 
five where smallest, two or three feet above, and 
has substance and strength enough for a pretty 
fair ax-helve, if only shaved down alittle, so that 
the hand could readily grasp it. The Wyandots 
were perfectly right in holding on to the land 
which produces such corn.’ 





An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday Evening, May 21.—The question was 
asked, What shall we do with visitors who come 
here supposing we have hotel accommodations ? 
Our accessions this Spring have left us very little 
unoccupied room. We have, it is true, often 
lodged strangers by discommoding ourselves, but 
the prospect is that we shall have more demand 
than ever this summer, and more than we can make 
any shift to provide for—that is, in the way of 
lodging. Visitors may be entertained or enter- 
tain themselves here through the day to any rea- 
sonable extent, but we shall have to send them 
away for sleeping, till we get a new house. Two 
men called the other evening and laid aside their 
over-coats and carpet-bags, as if they were taking 
rooms at an ordinary hotel. We had already 
three or four accepted lodgers, and were obliged 
to inform the new comers, whose visit was one 
of observation, that it would be necessary for 
them to seek accomodations for the night some 
where else, recommending them to apply at some 
of the neighboring farm-houses, or go to the village 
a mile and a half distant. 

Monday, 25.—Left to-day Mr. J. J. Franks, 
who has been our visitor for a few days past.— 
Himself an experienced book-keeper in a leading 
New-York bank, and an enthusiast 1n his busi- 
ness, he has, from the time of his first acquaint- 
ance with the Community, been assiduvus in his 
endeavors to introduce a perfect system of ac- 
count keeping among us. Our communal rela- 
tions not rendering it altogether essential that 
any rigid accounts should be kept except with the 
‘ outside world,’ we have shown more indifference 
to his wishes in this respect than we should have 
otherwise dune. But our present book-keeper 
being somewhat an enthusiast in figures, and 
having been brought to appreciate, in some degree, 
the superior system practiced by Mr. F., an at- 
tempt will be made to introduce it as far as prac- 


' ticable——Our Journal told lately of the going 


away of one of our young people. We may as 
well copy now, for variety, a letter read last eve- 
ing from one of the same class, who left the Wal- 
lingford branch some months ago: 

‘H-——, May 15th, Dear Broruer A. :—I 


write to you as representative of the Community. 
i think I see the folly of the cvurse that I have 








taken in regard to leaving the Association. I am 
far from being happy, and I might almost say 
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that I am miserable. My heart longs to be with 
you—but I feel that I have forfeited all confidence 
in my sincerity. If I am ever permitted to re- 
turn, I pray that Imay prove by deeds that I am 
asincereman. [am sick of the world, and think 
it is cold and heartless. I wish to ask Mr. © 8’ 
forgiveness for the evil-thinking that I had to- 
ward him. I confess Christ my ability to do the 
right thing. Yours, hoping that God will give 
me true repentance.—1. w. H.” 

Garven Items, &c.—The marketing of early 
vegetables has commenced—the pie-plant yielding 
fifty lbs. weight, and the asparagus bed twenty Ibs 
daily. The pear orchard of three hundred trees 
in front of our house, is bursting into blossom, 
affording a sight ,not only charming in itself, but 
highly sugges:ive of future delicacies. The season 
promises well for fruit generally, a thing to be 
thankful for, anda reproof of all winter-grumbling. 
Planting is the order of the day, and every nerve 
of man and beast is needed to keep pace with the 
season. Corn, yesterday seven acres, Grape-vines, 
Peach trees, Strawberry-plants nursery plants, 
&c. We are favored with a good team force this 
season. By various purchases and changes, we 
find ourselves posessed of five spans of Horses 
and a yoke of oxen—valued together at $1600, or 
more. We hope and expect the time will come 
when some substitute will be found to take the 
place of so much animal force in agriculture. 

The Circular.—‘A prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country.’ We think of 
this sometimes when we hear from different 
quarters that the Circular is much appreciated. 
With those who work on it, the tendency is to 
think of it as rather prosy and unattractive—to 
see in it repetition and sameness, and wonder 
that it should preserve so much freshness for 
others. They lose their appetite for it perhaps, 
as cooks do for the dinner prepared by their own 
hands. It is certainly not characterized by ex- 
cellency of speech, or iniellectual brilliancy ; it 
is not the production of literary artists, or ad- 
dressed with much ambition to the wise, the 
mighty, and the noble. Yet we do not disparage 
its value, for great treasures may be contained in 
earthen vessels ; and great treasures indeed are the 
Bible truths we are permitted to study and pre- 
sent and re-present. They relate to the sphere 
of the heart, and there, magnetic power instead of 
literary perfection is sought for, and relished.— 
The Circular is a welcome visitor to ‘the widow 
and the fatherless,’ to those who are in domestic 
trial, or in any way oppressed by the incqualites 
of common hfe, anc to those whose heart is 
turned within them to seek the Lord. We have just 
heard from two mothers, one a recent widow and 
the other going through a red sea of family dis- 
tresses, that their hearts are greatly sustained and 
comforted by our paper. Similar testimony to 
the following from a third correspondent, is very 
frequent: ‘Oftentimes this winter when in per- 
plexity and trial, sume article in the Circular 
that came tv hand would be exactly suited to my 
case. As the Circular 1s doubtless an imprint 
of Oneida life, it naturally interests those who are 
watching the solution of the social problem in 
progress here, and they are contented to get the 
meat without criticising the shell. So that we 
are abundantly encouraged, aside from the per- 
sonal benefit there is in the work, to go on with 
the paper. 








Surrounding Worlds. 

On Saturday evening last, conversationin our parlor turn- 
ing on religious matters, G, W. Novrs spoke, as reported 
substantially as follows : 

In studying the mixed experience of good and 
evil that we are subject to—the elements that are 
concerned in the fight of faith, making our lives 
for the most part ‘a battle and a march’ as well 
asa victory, I find repose and satisfaction in 
taking a large view of our circumstances with 
reference to all spiritual surroundings. 

We believe in three worlds, the world of the 
living, the world of the dead, and the resurrec- 
tion world. Now the world of life, or visible 
human sphere, is evidently but a small portion of 
humanity. The controlling, compelling power, so 
far as it exists in numbers, is located in the in- 
visible world—in Hades; and inasmach as the 
principle of solidarity holds with reference to the 
whole race, the power existing in the world of 
the dead, or Hades, must impress or stamp iteelf, 
to a considerable extent, un the world of the 
living, giving tone and character to it. This ap- 
pears to be a fact recognized in the New Testa- 
ment, as for instance, in the passage which says 
that ‘the whole world lieth in the wicked one, 
and in those which speak of ‘overcoming the 
world.’ The meaning of such passages is, that 
the believer must overcome a principality which 
includes this world and the dead of past ages, 
We have to meet in this warfare more than the 





spirits which immediately surround us. That 
would be a comparatively easy task; but as the 
apostle Paul says, ‘we wrestle not against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities, against pow- 
ers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in heavenly 
places.’ It is with the rulers of the darkness of 
this world that we have to contend. Again, Paul 
says, ‘The weapons of our warfare are not car- 
nal, but mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strong holds, casting down imaginations, 
&c. He recognized the fact that believers in 
Christ have to contend with invisible principal. 
ities and powers, And it is essential that we 
should ascertain definitely the nature and power 
of the forces that are to be encountered im our 
spiritual course that we may be prepared to act 
accordingly. 

This view of our relation to the spiritual world 
will serve to explain to us many experiences that 
we have from time to time. Otherwise, how can 
you account for them? What is it, I would ask, 
that at times overclouds the spiritual sky and 
plunges ene into heavy labor and conflict with 
what we know to be falsehood and the diabolism 
of unbelief? What was it that was concerned 
in Paul’s experience when, as he says, he was 
‘pressed out of measure, above strength, inso- 
much that he despaired even of life?’ We can 
arrive at no other satisfactory solution of these 
questions, than by supposing that believers in 
this world are surrounded by a spiritual atmos- 
phere which has been accumulating for ages— 
since the time of Christ’s Second Coming, at 
least—by generations which have become har- 
dened in habit and immersed in unbelief, form- 
ing the pickle, (soto speak,) in which present 
mankind live and move. 

This is one side of the subject. But there is 
another. We believe in a Resurrection world, 
the abode of angels and glorified saints, as well 
as in Hades, the abode of the dead, The ex. 
istence of a resurrection sphere is a mighty fact— 
one that predominates over al! others, and this 
also explains some parts of the contradictory 
experience to which we are subject. What is 
it that sustains us in faith through all trials, 
that leads us always to triumph, gives us clear 
conceptions of heaven, and overcomes the fear of 
death? What is it that keeps our faith bright in 
the face of old age and disease, and threatening 
evils of various kinds? It is an influence sent 
down from the resurrection world. 

It appears to me that. we are surrounded more 
immediately by the Hadean principality, and 
that beyond that the resurrection world is press- 
ing down upon us and establishing communica- 
tion with us—piercing through the Hadean en- 
velopement, and causing signals of communication 
and recognition to continually pass to and fro 
between us, infusing life and health into our 
hearts. The work of faith is, for us to recognize 
this fact, and do what we can to open our 
hearts to the influences of that world—coodperate 
with it,—reciprocate its advances toward us— 
giving place to the testimony of the resurrection. 
We are bound to assert and continually reiterate 
that Jesus Christ was raised from the dead, that 
he has surrounded himself with a risen body of 
believers, who have triumphed over death and 
Hades, and have obtained resurrection spirits 
and bodies. We are to maintain our connection 
with this glorious company by boldly announcing 
and adhering to it. A true confession of this 
fact resounds through Hades, and vibrates in 
heaven—in the resurrection where death, and 
disease, and unbelief are abolished. 

Believers at the present time arein circum- 
stances similar to those in which the Primitive 
Church were placed previous to the Second Com- 
ing. They had faith in Christ as a risen Savior, 
and opposed to them was the Jewish nation— 
the whole Jewish principality, including all the 
Pharisees and Scribes that had lived since the 
time of Moses. Their business for thirty years 
or more was to maintain their faith in the resur- 
rection Christ, assert the truth against the press- 
ure of the whole principality of Judaism. They 
accomplished the task set before them, 9 task 
so great that Christ himself said, ‘ Except the days 
be shortened, there shall no flesh be saved.’ But 
such soldiers as Paul, ‘fought the good fight, 
and kept the faith.’ And they were reward- 
ed—their faith realized itself. We said that the 
position of believers at the present time is sim- 
ilar to their position 1800 years ago. Butit is not 
nearly eo difficult as theirs was. A vastly larger 
force in the resurrection world is bearing down 
upon us. We havea similar amount of opposi- 
tion to meet and overcome, to be sure: but in 
the heavenly kingdom there is an increase of help. 












As their faith was finally successful, so ours will 
be. Whether in thirty or a hundred years, we 
may not know, but sooner or later there will 
be a breaking through into complete union with 
the resurrection. Some of us may be digested 
as to our bodies into the stratum of the dead, but 
bear in mind, the coming together of the resur- 
rection world and visible world will abolish Ha- 
des ; and it appears to me that the triumphant 
notes of the resurrection are now sounding 
through the regions of the dead, stirring them up, 
and preparing them for the final union of the 
three worlds. Those who are called to pass 
into Hades need not expect to tarry there long. 

Some such view as this appears to be necessary 
to steady our faith. If we take a narrow view, 
and think a mere word-confession of union with 
the Primitive Church is to bring an immediate 
end of all conflict, we shal) be liable to make 
shipwreck, when the storms come, But let us 
fairly see both sides, take a full account of our 
spiritual surroundings, and the necessities as well 
as the resources of our position, and then we shall 
be prepared for some rough experience without 
dismay. Let the world, and Hades, and Satan, 
roll in their pressure upon us, we are in connec- 
tion with the resurrection world, and are there- 
fore able to meet any thing of the kind. We 
have access tu the mightiest principality of the 
universe, and no other can digest us, or detach 
as from Christ md the heavenly body that sur- 
rounds him. 

N.—It is certainly edifying to me, and I think 
it must be pleasing to Christ and the Primitive 
Church, to have the distinction between them 
and the rest of the dead clearly recognized. It 
must please them to see us pass by Hades, or the 
intervening mass of spirits, and reach out our 
hands to them. It is an acknowledgment of the 
truth of their testimony, which is virtually de- 
nied by the rest of the world. My faith and 
hope and consolation are great, when I realize-my 
connection with them. I glory in that connec- 
tion, and say to myself, If there are only our 
own interests at stake in this cause, it is of little 
value or significance; but if we have entered into 
a connection with Christ, which involves his hon- 
or, the honor of the Primitive Church, and the 
truth of the New Testament, then the Lord wil! 
take care of us and prosper us. I can submit the 
whole matter to him in perfect peace. 

The great promise of Christ was, ‘On this rock 
I will build my Church, and the gates of Heli 
(Hades) shall not prevail againstit.’? It seems to 
me that the rock which Christ laid in Peter and 
the Primitive Church, projects itself into this 
world—that it has obtained a recognition here on 
a small scale, that it is sure to grow and extend 
itself. Such is the purpose of the everlasting 
God—a purpose that has been reaching through 
ages and generations, and that is not dependent 
upon our particular hopes and plans—the great 
purpose which has been working in the whole 
history of man. No matter how small the rec- 
ognition of the purpose of God may be in the 
body of bebevers, it is great, in the sight of faith. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following letter jis from a brother who for 
several years was connected with the Community, 
but who under some unexplained impulse with- 


drew some time since: 
Carthage, May 10, 1857. 

Dear Broruer B:—I have just finished read- 
ing the Circular received last evening, and wish- 
ing to express some of my thoughts to Oneida, 
I take the liberty to address these lines to you. 
In the first place, I wish to confess my love for 
you and the Oneida church, and my sincere desire 
for the prosperity of the cause you are en 
in. I most heartily sympathize with you in the 
confession of Christ, and in abandonment to the 
principles of heavenly Communism—of oneness 
of hfe and all interests. aR I 
have had some evidence of God’s love for the 
Oneida believers that I could not clearly express 
intellectually. It is plain that God manifests 
his !ove for the church by faithfully criticising 
their faults, at the same time strengthening them 
by the gift of his own life and spirit, and the end 
muat be, perfection of the entire character. 

As it respects my own course in separating 
from the Community externally, [ don’t. see clearly 
God’s design init. I am sensible at times of 
quite a strong gravitation of spirit towards the 
Community. The fact is, I am one in heart and 
spirit with you, and I cannot help it if I would. 
I realize that I am the bond-slave of a spirit that 
is stronger and mightier than [ or all opposing 
influences. 1 glory in being a slave m this case ; 
the term mastcr and slave sounds very a 
to me when I have so clear evidence of the su- 
perior goodness of the master. It implies power 
on the P nig of the superior to hold and control 
the inferior. In this lies my security and Hope. 
I am glad that it does not depend on ‘the stability 
or fickleness of my own will, whether I will obey 
Christ or not. a ° - * 
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With regard to my future course I have no very 
clear light. My most earnest desire is that I 
may know and do the will of heaven. It would 
be very pleasant to have the fostering cxre and ex- 


ternal companionship of those I love in the Com-|Try 


munity, yet past experience in the stern realities 
of Community life, makes me hesitate to make 
any suggestions or move in that direction with- 
out the clearest indications of the will of heaven. 

I confess Christ in me meckness and lowliness 
of heart that is quick to learn of Christ and obey 
his voice. I would hke to send my love to the 
Oneida family. I should be happy to receive 
any communications from any of them, or to have 
them call and see us. 

I enclose $4,00 for the Community as a tuken 
of my love for them, and for the support of the 
cause. Iam thankful to be able to contribute, 
if it is but a little, for the advancement of Bible 
Communism, it being the first I could count on 
as the fruit of my labor over what I needed for 
immediate use. Yours affectionately, 

Joun Apporrt. 


Dunkirk, N. Y., May 17, 1857. 


Dear Bro. G—: Iam somewhat tempted to 
discourse a little with you this afternoon, not 
because I have great events to speak of, mighty 
exploits to narrate, or wouderful visions to de- 
scribe; but simply because I like to communicate 
with those I love—to turn my heart towards 
home— a home rendered doubly dear by num- 
berless considerations that do not attach to the 
ordinary use of that term. I might expatiate 
here largely ; but let it suffice to say that I could 
not Jove our home half so much, were it made up 
of mere worldly persons, bound together by no 
other than selfish ties: nay, it is doubtful whether 
I could love it at all. But when I think of the 
Association as the family of God—brothers and 
sisters in the spirit, and members one of another, 
enobled by the God-given purpose to labor for 
the realization of gospel Communism, or heaven- 
ly society in this world, how can I help loving 
and thanking God for you all. 

But to change the subject. People complain a 
great deal of hard times, all through the western 
part of this State, and further west, I hear; and 
there is, I think, some ground for it. Money is 
tight and the season very backward. The winter 
has been severe and the feeding season very long, 
so that the supply of provender was short—many 
having to buy, and some I hear, having even to 
kill their cattle for the lack of fodder. This 
makes the farmers feel poor, and consequently 
affects the merchants and other classes, who add 
to the hue and cry. I hope we shall not be 
among the number to swell the tide of feeling that 
way; but take patiently whatever luck the Lord 
gives us without murmuring, and not be forgetful 
to look on the bright side. I have had some 
temptation to ‘ the blues,’ but on the whole, grace 
has prevailed, and [ trust to be able to maintain 
a bright, cheerful spirit wherever I go. 1 think 
there is sunshine ahead, and evidence that this 
will be a fruitful year. JT am told there is a fair 
prospect of an abundance of apples and peaches, 
in this part of the State, and all the better from 
its having been so cold this spring. The weather 
in this locality has no doubt, been affected by the 
uantity of ice in the lake. At Buffalo yester- 
ay, the lake for miles around the harbor was 
coveree with a jam of ice; but it will probably 
soon be out. Yours truly, A. W Carr. 





Outward Suffering and Renewal. 

The understanding that we, as believ- 
ers in Christ, are made perfect through 
suffering, so far as our spirits are con- 
cerned, has become a settled thing with 
us ; but why may we not apply the same 
principle and faith with respect to our 
bodies? It is said of Christ that he 
was made perfect through suffering ; and 
this, we have reason to suppose, applied 
with equal force to his body and _ spirit. 
His whole life was undoubtedly exposed 
to the most severe suffering and tempta- 
tion, and from the account we have of it, 
we can see that the devil was especially 
pointed in his attacks upon him. We 
can have no doubt, then, that his body 
was made a mark for the tempter’s pois- 
onous shafts, as well as his spirit. The 
apostle declared that he was ‘tempted 
in all points as we are,’ and the prophet 
said. ‘ Himself took our infirmities and 
bare our sicknesses.’ His body, we may 
presume, kept pace with his spirit : both 
suffered together, and thereby were both 
ected. In the account of his agony 

in the garden, it is evident that his 
physical nature suffered with his spiritu- 
al, when he ‘ sweat as it were great drops 
of blood.’ Every such struggle and vic- 
tory as that, was a step toward his resur- 
rection ; until at last his human nature 
was nailed to the cross, and there it 
died. The devil had done his worst, and 
to all appearance had conquered. But 
this was his last stroke. The mortal 


his spiritual nature was thereby set free ; 
it could not be holden of death, but the 
third day arose in all the power and glo- 
of the resurrection. Thus was the 
‘Captain of our salvation made perfect 
through suffering.’ Through faith and 
union with him, we are made partakers 
of his victories, and hopefully press for- 
ward ‘to the mark of our high calling,’ 
‘that we may know him, and the power 
of his resurrection, and the fellowship of 
his sufferings, being made conformable 
unto his death; if by any means we 
might attain unto the resurrection of the 
dead.’ With this living faith and hope 
in our hearts, we shall not be cast down 
by Satan’s assaults on our bodies or our 
spirits ; but believing that every struggle 
we have, and every victory we gain over 
disease or temptation of any kind, is ten- 
ding to our perfection, and bringing us 
a step nearer the resurrection, we shall 
rejoice, knowing that ‘our salvation is 
nearer than when we believed.’—s. C. H. 





Tne Great Eastern. 


The London Times of April 30, contains a 
graphic description of the steamship, Great East- 
ern, now in process of construction at Millwall, 
near London, from which we extract as follows: 


It is very difficult for any amount of descrip- 
tion to convey av adequate notion of a vessel 
which is 18,000 tuns larger than the largest 
ship in the world. It may, perhaps, be gained 
by the visitor who walks to the edge of the ves- 
sel, looks up and down the Thames, surveys the 
domes of Greenwich Hospital, has a bird’s-eye 
view on to the decks of large West Indiamen, 
and wonders at the diminutive proportions of 
the old three-decker used as the Seamen’s 
Hospital. Or, better still, if he turns his 
glance from the river and peers cautiously over 
the edge of the space where the upper end low- 
er saloons for the cabin passengers by the 
Great Eastern are to be constructed. It seems 
like looking from some housetop into some or- 
dinary metropolitan square, or the court of an 
extensive French hotel, at the bottom of which 
even the noise of the workmen is subdued, for 
they are 60 feet beneath the spectator. In 
spite, however, of these aids to appreciation of 
its size, one must resort to figures at last in or- 
der to understand the monster fully. Her 
length, then, between the perpendiculars is 680 
feet; length on the upper deck, 692 feet— 
within 28 feet of double the length of the hight 
of St. Paul’s, and more than double the extreme 
length of the new United States screw-frigate 
Niagara, about which the Transatlantics are 
talking so much. The hight from the bottom 
of the ship to the under side of the planking of 
the upper deck is 58 feet ; the extreme breadth 
is 83 feet, or as wide as Pallmall ; the breadth 
across the paddle-boxes 120 feet. Already 
nearly 8,000 tuns, or 60,000 superficial feet, 
of wrought iron have been used in the 30,000 
plates of her hull. To secure these, upwards 
of 3,000,000 wrought-iron rivets have been 
welded in. Her tunnage is within a few tuns 
of 23,000. She will be propelled by paddle 
engines of 1,500 horse-power, and screw- 
engines ef 1,800 horse-power, giving a total of 
3‘300 horse-power, ata pressure of 25 lbs., 
though, of course, if necessary, she can work 
to a force of upward of 5,000 horses. For 
three feet above the watermark the hull is 
constructed double(on the cellular principle, 
adopted in the top and bottom of the Brittania 
tubular bridge) ,the inner hull or skin, asit is 
called, being two fect ten inches apart from 
th e outer. Jn this space, at intervalsof six 
feet, run longitudinal webs of iron plates, 
which are again subdivided by transverse plates 
into spaces of about six fect square. This 
gives an enormous addition to the strength of 
the whole frame. At the bottom the longi- 
tudinal webs are thicker, and the spaces be- 
tween them only about three feet square, in 
order that whenever it is necessary to ground 
the vessel for any repai:s she will support her 
own weight without strain or injury. 

She will have six masts and ter anchors. All 
the former will be of hollow wrought iron, ex- 
cept the last or mizzenmast, on which, ata hight 
of 84 feet from the deck, will be placed the 
compass. The masts will spread together no 
less than 6,500 square yards ct canvass, though 
having no bowsprit, she, of course, can carry no 
spritsail. Three of the masts will be square- 
rigged with iron spars, except the upper top- 
sailyards. The rigging will be of wire, and the 
large shrouds of this material will be 8 1-2 in- 
ches in circumference. She will carry 20 large 
boats ou deck ; some of them are new patents, 
on most ingenious principles, to which we shall 
refer hereafter. In addition to these she will 





nature, which Christ took upon himself, 
was crucified and laid in the grave, but 


also carry, suspended aft of her paddle-boxes 








two small screw steamers 100 feet long each, 
and of between 60 and 70 tuns burden. These 
will, of course, be raised and lowered by small 
auxiliary engines, several of which will be fixed 
eu board for working pumps, hoisting sails, 
weighing anchor, &c. Both of the liltle screw 
steamers wil] be kept in all respects perfectly 
equipped for sea, and used for embarking and 
landing the passengers with all their luggage, 
&e., alongside the wharf or pier, whichever it 
may happen to be. This will be onerous ser- 
vice, for the Great Eastern is fitted to accom- 
modate 800 first-class passengers, 2,000 sec- 
ond class, and 1,200 third elass—in all 4,000 
passengers ; or, if employed in the transport of 
troops, she can carry, it is said, 10,000 men. 
She will be ready for launching early in Au- 
gust next, and able to take her first trial trip 
to America and back about the middle of that 
month. She is expected to realize a speed of 
at least twenty miles an hour, or to accomplish 
the voyage from England to Australia (between 
which countries she is to run) in 30 days.— 
Reckoning the cost at so much per tun, it is 
said to be one of the cheapest vessels yet con- 
structed. The arrangements for the launch- 
ing—-or perhaps we should rather say for her 
being lowered gradually down ar inclined plane 
into the river--are quite as extraordinary and 
noteworthy as the vessel itself. At present we 
cannot enter into the details of the plan, which 
has been entirely devised by the eminent engi- 
neer to whom the whole merit of originating 
the first great idea of the vessel is due—Mr. 
Brunel. We may mention, however, that the 
launch will be by no means a slapdash affair 
into the “‘ native element,”’ but a tedions ope- 
ration, which will very probably occupy two or 
three days. 





From the N. Y¥. Evening Post. 
The Arabian Knight’s Departure. 


Mohammed Habat, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to obtain the money alleged to be due 
his uncle, Hamet Bashaw, for his services in 
Gen. Eaton’s campaign in 1805, against the 
piratical government of Tripoli, departed on 
the 14th in the steamer Kangaroo, intending to 
proceed by way of Paris to his present home in 
Cairo. This venerable Arab, of over seventy, 
was the first of his race that ever reached our 
shores. An excellent photograph of him was 
taken by the artist Brady, which will be inter- 
esting to all admirers of the full-bearded patri- 
archal type of humanity, which prevails in the 
deserts of his native country. The old gentle- 
man’s conversational accomplishments are con- 
fined to his oriental vernacular, but through an 
interpreter he was able to communicate some 
rather shrewd observations on men and things 
in this country. He was particalarly struck 
with what he considered an unnatural and 
foolish worship of women, at the few balls and 
parties he attended—a thing unheard of in _ his 
country. So, too, he could not conceal his 
surprise at the anxious, worried expression of 
everybody he met in our streets, from which 
he inferred that Americans ‘care nothing for 
comfort or pleasure, only for money.’ Why, 
said he, do I not see anybody puffing his chi- 
bouk, and having a face without trouble? This 
conclusion as to our national fondness for money 
was strengthened by his disappointment in not 
getting his family claim—for he had vome here 
under the impression that the President, on 
hearing his statement, would put his hands 
into the go'd box of the treasury and plank the 
money forthwith—a process of depletion rather 
too primitive and expeditious ta zccord with 
the formalities of subsidies and lobby agents at 
Washington. 

Old Habat, of whose mission we have spoken 
before in the Evening Post, is 1» Mohammedan 
of the strictest sect. He would eat nothing 
prepared at the hot.Js which he suspected con- 
tained the slightest mixture of lard, pork, or 
any ingredient forbidden by the Koran. For 
the same reason he would drink no wine nor 
spirits, although many adherents of his faith, 
particularly those who live in great cities and 
have intercourse with Europeans, are less ab- 
stinent. He coufesses that in early life, when 
a chief in Eaton and Hamet’s expedition 
across the desert of Barca, he transgressed the 
rules of Mohammed, by drinking wine as the 
Ameriean officers did, and by not bathing five 
times a day. For the latter offence he, as well 
as other wanderers on those sandy wastes, had 
the excuse that no water could be found to 
bathe in. 

Habat could never take a cup of coffee or a 
biscuit without uttering an audible thanksgiv- 
ing, in which the name of * Allah’ was distin- 
guishable. Whoever might be present at his 
repasts, the reverent old patriarch would stroke 
his gray beard, looking up, with his guttural 
‘Glory to God, and Praise everlasting,’ or 
something tantamount. 

The writer of this remembers well his call- 
ing upon a ‘friend, the only person in Washing- 


gentleman had lost all his books in his passage 
to this country, and, in the absence of associ- 
ates with whom he could converse, inquired if 
there were any Turkish, Persian or Arabic 
books to be had. A number were shown and 
spread out successively before him—such as the 
legends of the Dervishes, the poems of the 
Hafiz and Ferdush, and the Arabian Night’s 
Tales. ‘Ah, no! I’m too old for these,’ said 
the melancholy old pilgrim, with a sigh ; ‘ these 
are for young men.’ Thereupon, the Koran 
was placed before him, and it was curious, in- 
deed, to watch the transformation. His aus- 
tere wrinkled face, tawny with the suns of 
seventy summers, suddenly flushed; the brine 
came to his eyes, and he clasped and hugged 
the sacred book with an ecstacy of joy and de- 
votion. 

In all his notions, Habat, though a man of un- 
common discernment, was as primitive as in the 
exhibition of his piety. On his first arrival at 
Washington, he was first discovered at the door 
of Secretary Marcy, in the State Department, 
asking in a tongue unintelligible even to the 
official translator, for the recovery of certain 
trunks, which he had missed on his way from 
Philadelphia to the Federal Capital. He was 
evidently under the impression that our Secre- 
tary of State was a sort of sheik, one of whose 
patriarchal duties was to hunt up the lost bag- 
gage of our national visitants. 

udicrous as the aged Arab’s position at 
first appeared, as he stood in the hall of the 
Department, with his venerable beard, his red 
cap and Oriental costume, there was something 
affecting in the circumstances of his arrival. 
He was the representative of a past generation, 
supplicating our national gratitude for a recog- 
nition of great services rendered by his nos 
and himself more than fifty years ago, when 
our government was in its infancy. Not dis- 
similar was the case of the dethroned prince 
Adherbal, who, nearly two thousand years be- 
fore, left the same region of Africa, and, in 
his appeal to the Roman Senate for aid in his 
distress, vainly called to mind the self-sacrific- 
ing fidelity of his ancestor to their cause, dur- 
ing a war when the existence of their new-risen 
empire was in peril. 





Analects. 


—Never jest with the sorrows and frailties 
of meu. 

——tThe mind is like a trunk—if well packed, 
it holds almost every thing: if ill packed next to 
nothing. 

——Since Happiness is the true end of exist- 
ence, and Love is the true means to this end, 
Wisdom should be the servant of Love-— Tupper. 


If children are taught to speak correctly 
from the first, they will be saved from the 
drudgery of learning grammar by rule. The 
practice of requiring children to be instructed to 
speak and write correctly by schocl-masters, is 
by no means creditable to intelligent parents. 


——tThere is a difference between such truths 
as are merely of a speculative nature, and such as 
are allied with practice and moral feeling. With 
the former all repetition may be often superfluous ; 
with the latter it may just be by earnest repeti- 
tion that their influence comes to be thoroughly 
established over the mind of an inquirer.—Chal- 
mers. 

——Warm affections are as necessary to the 
talker as a clear intellect. Only the words which 
come from the heart go fo the heart. The magic 
tie of sympathy must be established between the 
speaker and the hearer, or little pleasure can be 
given or received. The greatest intellectual brill- 
iancy, unless vitalized by kind and genial feelings. 
imparts merely a frosty glitter to one’s conversa- 
tion. We are neither warmed nor cheered by it. 
But, on the other hand, just in proportion as you 
are enabled to unite yourself with others through 
your demeanor and words, from real sympathy 
with all their innocent tastes and engagements, 
will your intercourse with them, in the way of 
conversation, be of that kind at which we should 
aim. None will be afraid that you will indulge 
in rebuffs, or ridicule, or depreciation. None will 
meet from you a cold, heartless, and repulsive in- 
difference. Before you the flower of each human 
hear: will then have a tendency to open and ex- 
pand its varied forms and hues, and many thoughts 
will be expressed to you which will never be 
heard by those of a sneering, unsympathizing, 
hard, and ungenial spirit.— How to Talk. 





——Hleaven is not far from those who see 
With the pure spirit’s sight, 
But near, and in the very hearts 
Of those who see aright.—C. D. Stuart. 
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